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COUNTY LIBRARIANS CONFER 


The second annual conference of coun- 
ty library workers assembled in the head- 
quarters of the Traveling Library De- 
partment of the Wisconsin Free Library 
Commission at nine o’clock, April 2, 1927. 
The conference members were first es- 
corted to the basement and given “box” 
seats at a showing of slides on county 
library work loaned by the American Li- 
brary Association, then reassembled in 
the main room for the conference. Mr. 
Lester presided. All meetings were in- 
formal. 


There were present the following: 


La Crosse County, Mrs. Frank Smith 

Marinette County, Miss Hazel Laing 

Milwaukee County, Samuel McKillop 

Racine County, Miss M. Louise Hunt, 
Miss Marion Clark 

Rusk, County, Miss Helen Aten 

Winnebago County, Miss Elizabeth 
Lathrop, Mrs. Anderson 

Wood County, Miss Alice Millerd 


Mrs. Smith, of La Crosse County, told 
of their new headquarters, in a former 
residence, across the street from the 
county courthouse. The county agent 
shares the residence, and both county 
agent and county library display large 
signs outside the building. Men come to 
consult the county agent, see the books, 
and come in to inquire about the library. 
The building is only two blocks from the 
business center of the city. Farmers 
and their wives cannot park their cars 
in the center of the city and find it con- 
venient to park near the county library, 
and hence get books It is a convenient 
gathering place. Some of the women 
leave the children reading while they 
go down to shop. It is the finest kind of 
publicity for the library. 

Miss Aten told of a splendid location 
for a station which they were consider- 
ing in a post office, but the question had 
been raised as to whether a postmistress 
would have a right to spend time as a 
custodian. The postmistress has written 
to Washington for permission. In the 
discussion which followed, it developed 
that there are successful county stations 


in post offices—especially where the 
government simply rents part of the 
store. Milwaukee county has several 
satisfactory stations in combination 
store and post office. Mr. McKillop said 
that they found ice cream parlors es- 
pecially good locations, It means putting 
the books where everybody sees them. 
Mr. McKillop spoke of their very wide 
use of the school houses as stations. In 
the summer of course the schools close 
but they offer all patrons practically un- 
limited vacation privilege and, instead of 
bringing all these books in to head- 
quarters library for the summer, they 
consider that every home in the district 
has a miniature library for the summer 
months. They find the scheme works 
perfectly, this vacation privilege taking 
care of everyone. He was asked if 
there was any special difficulty in get- 
ting the books back in good condition, 
but reported nothing unusual. Some of 
the people move, but the library is very 
careful to make sure of several addresses 
in the districts outside the city. More 
difficulty is experienced because of 
changing in personnel of _ teachers. 
Each fall the county superintendent 
gives them a list of new teachers, and 
immediately upon the opening of school 
they go to the district and meet the 
teacher. The question was raised as to 
what publicity channel was used in Mil- 
waukee County to convince parents that 
they are just as welcome to get books 
there as children, to which Mr. McKillop 
replied that they sent letters home to the 
parents and that he talked to them at 
Parent Teachers’ Association meetings. 
Because of lack of space at the Milwau- 
kee Public Library building, all books 
not taken on vacation privilege from 
school houses last spring were locked in 
school houses and kept there during the 
summer. Of course Milwaukee Public 
Library had duplicates of practically 
everything. The special request privilege 
is growing rapidly in popularity in Mil- 
waukee County—running from 10 to 50 
special requests daily. Everyone in the 
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county has access to everything owned 
by the Milwaukee Public Library. In in- 
corporated places which have a public 
library they work through the public li- 
brary as well as through other agencies. 

La Crosse County has 86 stations, four 
of them in homes. Home makers 
groups are very active in this county, 
and have taken interest in the library. 
One custodian of a station with 125 
volumes is a shut-in who enjoys having 
people come to her home for books. 

Mr. McKillop added that the village 
schools had the same kind of service as 
city schools, with a collection of books in 
every room. Collections of 800 volumes 
are put in some of the high schools under 
school librarians. At present they are 
putting class room libraries in every 
room in South Milwaukee. 

Racine puts a collection in each room, 
even of a two room school, so that the 
teacher has books to work with. A 
teacher circulates many more books if 
they are in her room. 

Milwaukee does not pay the teacher 
who gives service to school only. One 
county teacher now spends three even- 
ings a week keeping library open for 
adults. All schools which serve the 
adults keep open in addition to school 
hours. Much of the work with adults is 
done by telephone. The question of pad- 
ding circulation when paid on per circu- 
lation basis as Milwaukee does (212 
cents per circulation) seems to Mr. 
McKillop an improbable matter—when 
dealing with educated people like the 
teachers. He found one case in which a 
teacher was innocently reporting for 
circulation the books used in the class 
room—not intentionally dishonest. 

The matter of reading courses was 
then discussed. Miss Aten found that 
people liked to get some credit for read- 
ing courses, and that lack of it consti- 
tuted one drawback to more registra- 
tions for the “Reading with a purpose” 
courses. She found one rural group 
very enthusiastic over Odum’s course 
Sociology and modern social problems. 
The Bureau of Education home reading 
courses look too heavy and unattractive 
and too long, to appeal. Some few pa- 
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trons in Rusk County are using the 
course Great Men prepared by Bureau 
of Education. 

Racine County reported that one club 
which was studying O’Shea’s course Our 
children had all plans made, even to 
owning the booklet, before the county 
library called it to their attention. Mr. 
McKillop had made a survey of the Par- 
ent Teacher Associations and the adults 
in the community, but failed to find the 
adults wanting to do patron’s reading 
circle work, in spite of the fact that Mil- 
waukee County ranks high in the num- 
ber of children doing reading circle 
work. 

Miss Clark suggested that tact was 
necessary to enlist the interest of the 
people in reading circle work. Last year 
only a very few diplomas for patron’s 
reading circle work were awarded in 
Racine County. This year the Advisory 
Committee of the Racine County Li- 
brary at their meeting in December 
adopted as their winter program the 
promotion of reading circle work 
throughout the county. All community 
organizations of the county were asked 
to join in this program and enlist their 
members as readers. In addition to the 
certificate granted by the State Read- 
ing Circle Board, the Racine Journal 
News offered four cash prizes. The 
first prize of $25 will be awarded to the 
community organization having within 
its membership the largest number of 
certificate winners. The other three 
prizes of $10, $7.50 and $5 will be award- 
ed to the three individuals writing the 
best essays of not more than 250 words 
about the book they found of most in- 
terest among the books they read. The 
contest will close with a big county- 
wide gathering called Spring Festival 
(afternoon and evening meetings) at 
which Mrs. Mary Hastings Bradley will 
be the speaker. Awards of both diplo- 
mas and cash prizes will be made at 
that time. No one in either school or 
college is eligible. Because there are 
many parent-teacher organizations in 
Racine County, it was decided to work 
through them where possible. Letters 
were sent to all community organiza- 
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tions announcing the contest. Much 
missionary work was required. Special 
permission from State Reading Circle 
Board was granted, allowing the name 
of the Racine County Library to be 
printed on the certificate; as well as the 
name of Wisconsin Reading Circle 
Board. Leaders were urged to have book 
reviews at their club meetings. As a 
result, about 1200 books have been sent 
out by special request. The success of 
the whole plan is due to efforts of the 
Advisory Council. This is made up of 
25 people living in different localities. 
On this committee are the county super- 
intendent of schools, the supervising 
teacher, the principals of two high 
schools, the head of rural normal school, 
and the head of county agricultural 
school. Four village boards each ap- 
point three members. There are six 
members from the community club coun- 
cil and county parent-teachers associ- 
ations. They were appointed originally 
for one year, but now serve at least two 
years. It takes time to get organized, 
but will probably develop into a two 
year standing committee. Last year 
there were three meetings and everyone 
had something to offer—good ideas. 
Some of these members have to come 30 
miles to a meeting. The usual attend- 
ance at meetings is from 12 to 15. It is 
a luncheon meeting. These people know 
their communities and can give advice 
that will be very helpful. They meet 
several times a year, whenever there is 
special business to transact, rather than 
at a stated time. It is necessary to plan 
work months ahead in order to be ready 
for them. They usually invite the li- 
brarian to their local meetings and give 
her opportunity to present anything she 
wants. Even the matter of financial 
support for this year was discussed with 
the county advisory council. It is hoped 
ultimately to get a tax rate for the li- 
brary—as they have in Allen County, 
Indiana. Racine County is largely a 
rural county and the problem therefore 
is different from that of Milwaukee 
County where the per circulation cost 
proves so satisfactory a financial ar- 
rangement. 
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In Rusk County the city book collec- 
tion was used freely by the country 
people. It was found that service to 
rural people was really 1/3 of the total 
service given by the library—so it was 
decided to present the financial needs to 
the county board in that way. No sep- 
arate collection of books is kept. City 
and county both use the same collection 
which is more economical. 

Miss Millerd said that the Marshfield 
library drew from city shelves in meet- 
ing country needs. Much of the bio- 
graphy and travel, popular last year in 
the city, is being used in county boxes. 
A large number of rural people prefer 
to come in and pick their own books 
from the shelves at city library. The 
Marshfield problem is complicated by 
the fact that the city is near the county 
line and people from both Marathon and 
Clark counties want to borrow books. 
Preference is given to residents of Wood 
County. 

Many county residents use the Mil- 
waukee Public Library. In 1926, 14,000 
books were issued in main library to 
residents of Shorewood. Some people 
are too timid to use the city library. 
They den’t know how to ask for what 
they want. They prefer to have books 
sent to them. 

Miss Aten suggested that these were 
the people to whom it was necessary to 
pay special attention. Some of the older 
farm boys like to come in to the Lady- 
smith Library early in the evening— 
even before supper and stay until eight 
o’clock. 

A deposit collection was placed in the 
Hawkins Village Library in Rusk Coun- 
ty to enable this village library to serve 
the nearby country people. In addition, 
a few new books are sent every six 
weeks. Special requests from Hawkins 
are always given immediate attention. 
Hawkins is a village of 600. 

Miss Aten said that exact statistics of 
use were invaluable in presenting needs 
to County Board; figures that helped 
them see that county appropriation was 
sufficient to give service demanded. 

Miss Clark felt too that it was essen- 
tial to show the County Board exactly 
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where every penny went. They want 
that information and are entitled to it. 

Miss Laing reported that in Marinette 
County the County Board does not care 
to see the bills. They made an appro- 
priation and say “you are running it for 
us”, 

The morning session adjourned for 
luncheon, some going to the noon meet- 
ing at which Mr. Arthur Guiterman 
was the speaker. 





The afternoon session was held in the 
library of the College Woman’s Club. 
Mr, J. H. Kolb, Professor of Agricultur- 
al Economics at the University, dis- 
cussed Town and Country Relations. 

In approaching the study of these re- 
lations there are two angles. First, we 
may study them from the standpoint of 
leadership. Only recently the Federal 
head of county agents in this area em- 
phasized to extension workers the value 
of getting the people to do things for 
themselves. But the matter of leader- 
ship training is still an enigma. What 
produces leadership? 

The Agricultural Economics Depart- 
ment at the University has been making 
a case study of some 360 organizations 
in five Wisconsin counties. These case 
studies are being charted, and then the 
charts are to be taken back into these 
five counties where the county leaders 
will have opportunity to study them. 
From them it is hoped to learn what the 
county leaders themselves think they 
should be doing for themselves. 

The second angle is from a study of 
the institutions and organizations with 
which the farmer is working. Sooner or 
later agriculture will stand or fall on 
whether the farmer can find an ade- 
quate standard of life. Institutions 
either contribute to, or subtract from, 
the standard of life. Our economic in- 
stitutions have already been studied. We 
know how many cows are needed for a 
unit cost cheese factory, but we are not 
agreed upon our units for social insti- 
tutions. 

One such is our library. Is there not 
a service unit requirement for institu- 
tions toward which we must work to 
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get service to farmer or townsman? An 
effort to find this unit requirement for 
three Wisconsin institutions—the high 
school, the hospital and the library—re- 
sulted in the publication of Service In- 
stitutions for Town and Country, Bulle- 
tin 66, Wisconsin Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station. It was found that to 
maintain good library service on the A. 
L. A. “reasonable minimum” of $1 per 
capita, required a unit of 4,000 people, 
who in Wisconsin would be scattered 
over an area of 133.3 square miles. 

Social institutions are not keeping up 
with progress. The old units are upset. 
The old district school was a neighbor- 
hood institution, but today the cost per 
pupil is excessive when there are but 5 
or 6 pupils, in some cases only 2 pupils. 
These institutions must be brought 
abreast of the time to give the farmer 
an American standard of living. We 
must recognize that not every town can 
have everything, locally. What can the 
farmer do for himself? What can the 
town do for itself? What ean both do 
together? What must Sears-Roebuck 
do for them? 

The history of the small town is not 
different from the history of the open 
country neighborhood. In Wisconsin 
one in every four people live in towns of 
less than 5,000 people. 

Towns below 1,000 in population are 
having to face problems, because many 
find themselves without institutions or 
with institutions they know not what to 
do with. They must be approached 
from a positive standpoint. We must 
say to them—“Your opportunity is this. 
Are you measuring up to this?” or “You 
cannot expect to do this’. In many 
towns you can see the wreckage where 
people have refused to recognize the op- 
portunity. 

Now then, what can be done? Two 
years ago a group of people studied 22 
communities on the western coast; and 
learned that western farm leaders had 
found four institutions with which the 
farmer must have connections: (1) eco- 
nomic—they have a successful co-opera- 
tive marketing history covering twenty- 
five years; (2) schools; (3) religious 
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education; (4) community  organiza- 
tions for sociability and for talking over 
matters of common interest. 

Now what can town and _ country 
working together do? The library is 
a small town institution, built with no 
thought of the farmer. The farmer does 
not support it, and even thinks of the 
library as a city man’s institution, One 
of the difficulties of the farmer in get- 
ting contact with the city is that the 
contacts are impersonal. The farmer 
comes into town for a highly specialized 
impersonal service. The difficulty in 
smoothing over contact is that they are 
not face to face. The whole matter 
comes to a crisis in voting on the county 
board. The way to avoid this crisis is 
to get information across from one to 
another. 

Statistics from three California coun- 
ties visited were cited, showing how 
through co-operation between town and 
country the county library was offering 
country residents an outstanding library 
service. 

In the discussion which followed, Mr. 
McKillop told how the county school 
board meeting was held semi-annually 
in the Milwaukee Public Library and 
that he himself was always present with 
a report of library activities. 

Miss Lathrop spoke of the way the 
Grange helped put across the county li- 
brary during the campaign in Winneba- 
go County last fall. The wife of the 
State President of the Grange had been 
a custodian of the old Winnebago Coun- 
ty Traveling Library for many years, 
and recognized its inadequacy. When 
the movement for real county library 
service came, the Grange throughout the 
entire county lent whole hearted sup- 
port. 

Miss Clark reported that she rarely 
missed any of the community club meet- 
ings in her county. 

Miss Hunt referred to Multnomah 
County in Oregon as a successful dem- 
onstration of what the city and county 
working together can do. 

The county-wide plan of education as 
seen in Colorado, where a county super- 
intendent of schools acts in exactly the 
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same capacity for the county schools as 
does a city superintendent for the ward 
schools, was cited by Mr. Kolb. Less 
than 20 per cent of Wisconsin lies with- 
in a legal high school district. 

The discussion then turned on rela- 
tions of city library to country borrow- 
ers when county appropriates money to 
city library for service. It was suggest- 
ed that too frequently a city receiving 
such appropriation feels that it has just 
so much more money for the city library, 
forgetting that the library is being paid 
to give county service. Mr. Kolb said 
that the farmer is as sensitive to insin- 
cerity as a college freshman—and told 
of one community which planned a free 
banquet for the farmers, to which the 
farmers did not come because they said 
they would have “to pay for it with the 
next necktie they bought in that city”. 

Miss Fair suggested that she had 
found some city library boards which 
were under the impression that country 
people so liked to come in to the city li- 
brary and choose books for themselves 
that no stations in the county were need- 
ed. She had tried to suggest to them 
that in a city they did not need to go 10 
or 20 miles for a book. But city library 
board replied that nowadays 10 or 20 
miles was nothing—and cited the in- 
stance of one barber shop in that city 
which had 65 women customers from a 
town at the opposite end of the county. 

Miss Aten emphasized that the fact 
that the farmers are welcome at the 
city library does not take the place of 
library stations in the county. The 
board which argues that people prefer 
to come to the city for all service has 
not tried stations and therefore does not 
know their value. 

Mr. Kolb suggested that we need to 
get farm groups to analyze and think 
over their own problems. The librari- 
an’s part is to show them where the ma- 
terial is. Give them plays, that is good 
plays on farm life, and also on subjects 
having nothing to do with farm life. If 
a “home talent tournament” similar to 
the one recently staged in Dane County 
is being planned, the librarian’s help 
will be needed for it. 
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The question was raised as to wheth- 
er it was better to get local speakers, or 
speakers from Madison, for instance, to 
present subjects to rural groups. Miss 
Clark felt that a local speaker is better. 
Miss Aten felt that a speaker from Mad- 
ison is better if a local unit is in exist- 
ence. If there is no local unit, so that 
a speaker from distance would have no 
local connection, the case is different. 
Mr. Kolb suggested that a local speaker 
is better because the farmer has been 
exploited and so is afraid of overtures 
from the city. 

Miss Hannum said that when the Ra- 
cine Library Board was ready to pre- 
sent the case for county library service 
to the County Board, they asked the 
County Board to appoint a committee to 
come over to the city library and see 
what they had to offer the county. The 
committee came, saw the books on ex- 
hibit for Children’s Book Week, had nev- 
er seen such books before, and were con- 
vinced when they realized that their chil- 
dren too could have such books. Then 
they asked to see the library’s finan- 
cial records, and that settled the matter. 

Miss Aten said that she hoped the 
state could some day have a field work- 
er to help the local people in the survey 
and the campaign for county library 
service. The survey would show the 
population, financial conditions, ete. 
Then on the basis of this survey, which 
would show what the people have as a 
county, it would be possible to work out 
what type of county library they could 
have. 

In Racine, the county books are out in 
circulation and frequently only one or 
two hundred children’s books will be 
found on the shelves of county head- 
quarters. 

Mr. Kolb suggested that unfortunate- 
ly to many people a library means a 
place, a beautiful building, rather than 
the collection of books. It is hard to get 
away from that idea. 

Miss Lathrop told of one enthusiastic 
custodian in Winnebago County, who 
lives in a village of 200 people. She is 


a young woman, with several small 
children, who has always had one of the 
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older county traveling libraries in her 
home. She now has about 350 books 
from the county library. Her latest re- 
quest was for books for the youngest 
children. The lists of subjects on which 
she requests material are comparable to 
those in any city library. She even 
phones for material on everything from 
fine porcelain china to books on fur 
bearing animals and bible stories. Some 
time ago she found about a dozen books 
which did not circulate and she wonder- 
ed why not. So she read them herself 
to see what they were like. She found 
them splendid, and now has them circu- 
lating rapidly. One young mother who 
came for books for her children, and 
said she was too busy to read herself, 
was advised by this custodian to do 
reading “for a time would come when 
she would not be interested in anything 
if she did not learn to read books”. She 
is now reading! 

Although meetings of the Racine 
Cousty Library Advisory Council are 
held several times a year, the library 
has not yet found it possible to have any 
custodians’ meeting, because so many of 
the custodians (22) are busy storekeep- 
ers. Miss Clark talks to them individ- 
ually and has opportunity at county 
teachers’ meetings to talk to those teach- 
ers who act as custodians. It was sug- 
gested that she might get the storekeep- 
ers together during the County Fair. 
Sunday was discussed, but inasmuch as 
that is the busiest day for some of the 
stores it was deemed impossible. Some 
stations in stores do not circulate books 
on Sunday because they are too busy 
selling goods. 

The second annual institute for cus- 
todians in Milwaukee County was held 
this past winter. Librarians from the 
small village libraries in the county 
meet with them. There is only one 
storekeeper because most of the custodi- 
ans are teachers. Refreshments are 
served at the expense of the library. 
The meeting is held from 9:00 to 1:30. 
All the instructions and subjects dis- 
cussed are mimeographed, and each cus- 
todian has a copy. They review the 
rules under which they work. 
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The discussion then turned to hours of 
service in stations. In Racine County 
the village branches which are open aft- 
ernoons and evenings in stores serve 
more farmers. In Union Grove where 
the station is open from 3:00 to 5:00 
twice a week, the custodian frequently 
loans 180 books in two hours. Miss 
Aten told of a grocer whose branch was 
open from 4:00 to 6.00 two afternoons a 
week and from 7:00 to 9:00 on Saturday 
evenings, The Milwaukee County 
branches have definite hours. Mr. Mc- 
Killop spoke of the Etna Park School 
branch which circulated 42,000 volumes 
last year. This branch is in the city of 
Wauwatosa but not connected with the 
Wauwatosa city library. 

Reference collections for the county 
stations are not yet established, but are 
under consideration in a number of 
counties. In Racine County, the library 
is urging the schools to spend school li- 
brary money for reference books, and 
depend upon the county library for the 
reading circle, and other books. The 
question of the possibility in Wisconsin 
of school districts turning over their li- 
brary funds to a county library as in 
California was raised by Miss Clark. 

Payment of custodians varies greatly 
in practice. Racine County pays 1 cent 
per circulation to custodians in stores. 
There are now 22 of them and 8 village 
custodians. The village board in one 
case pays the custodian. In Omro, Win- 
nebago County, the village board is pay- 
ing $50 per year to the custodian. At 
present the station is in a drug store, 
but ultimately the village hopes to rent 
a building and have a reading room. 
In Peshtigo (Marinette County) the vil- 
lage pays the custodian. Three custodi- 
ans of community branches in Rusk 
County are paid $1 per month, a small 
sum, but sufficient to give library right 
to ask that certain requirements be met. 
All custodians, including teachers, who 
do community service in Milwaukee 
County are paid 2% cents per circula- 
tion. All teachers who act as custodians 
in a village school are appointed with 
the sanction of the principal, but the li- 
brary considers that they are dealing 
with the individual teacher not the in- 
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stitution. In one case, the teacher 
turned the money she earned as custodi- 
an over to the school library fund of 
her district. 

Parochial schools everywhere are 
eager for service from the county li- 
brary. One of the first schools in Ra- 
cine County to ask for service was a 
parochial school which now circulates 
many books among the adults in their 
community. All parochial schools in 
Milwaukee come to the library for in- 
struction in the use of the library. 

The exhibit at the County Fair in La 
Crosse County last year brought so 
many demands for books that the li- 
brary was “swamped”. People in Ra- 
cine County are still asking for the 
books which Miss Reely discussed in the 
library tent at the County Fair last 
year. A booth showing what a county 
library could do for Winnebago County, 
was effective in the campaign which re- 
sulted in the $1500 appropriation for 
county library service. The suggestion 
was made that the various county li- 
braries watch alertly for pictures etc. of 
their work, which might be used at the 
State Fair in a County Library Booth 
which the commission might undertake 
as campaign publicity. 

Mrs. Smith reported that one school 
district in La Crosse County gave an 
entertainment and brought the proceeds 
($25) to her to spend on children’s 
books. 

The meeting adjourned with the sug- 
gestion that next year’s meeting be held 
later in the spring when each county li- 
brarian might bring several custodians 
and board members. 

Many of the librarians had arrived in 
Madison early on Friday and spent the 
day at the Traveling Library selecting 
books which would supplement their col- 
lections and help them meet demands for 
which their own resources were inade- 
quate. 

Exhibits were attractive. The indi- 
vidual maps showed great progress in 
number of service stations in the coun- 
ties represented. The largest increase 
shown was in La Crosse County, whieh 
last year reported 44 stations and this 
year 86. 
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DURAND’S LIBRARY ANNIVERSARY 
Afternoon and Evening Program Showed Progress Made in Twenty Years 


The twentieth anniversary of the dedi- 
cation of the present library building 
was celebrated by open-house Saturday 
afternoon and evening, Feb. 19, 1927. 

There were several exhibits. The most 
interesting, perhaps, was the book hos- 
pital showing a book in need of repair 
and after. Another exhibit showed the 
routine through which a book must pass 
before it is ready for circulation. To 
catalogue some books several cards are 
necessary. For the one on exhibition sev- 
enteen were necessary and some books 
require even more. 

The early records of the library were 
on exhibit as well as those at the pres- 
ent time. The early ones showed that the 
first books were purchased for the li- 
brary in 1898 and the earliest record of 
borrowers was dated March 22, 1904. 

February 19, 1907, when the building 
was dedicated, 128 persons signed the 
visitors’ register. A register was also 
kept of those who came to the open house 
Saturday and about 125 names were re- 
corded. In 1907 the circulation was 7,936, 
in 1926 it was 12,058. 

Pictures of the building when it was 
first completed were on the wall, also a 
portrait of the first librarian, Mrs. Bert 
Barton, nee Alice Auer. 

The library Saturday was beautifully 
decorated with flowers. There was a fire 
in the fireplace and the Woman’s Club 
served tea in the afternoon and evening. 

At 3:30 Miss Susan G. Akers, Field 
Visitor for the Wisconsin Free Library 
Commission, gave a very interesting 
talk, comparing libraries of twenty years 
ago with those of today. 

Libraries were formerly considered 
storehouses. The important thing was to 


keep in good condition what you had. All 
books and periodicals were valued equal- 
ly. Everything was kept. Now, the li- 
brary is a service station, giving out in- 
formation to every one. It gets and cir- 
culates what is needed. It has general 
reference books which answer all types 
of questions. It has books for home use, 
travel, western stories, love stories, biog- 
raphy, historical novels, plays, poetry, 
story books and travel books for chil- 
dren. It has magazines and an index for 
them. 

Miss Akers also said—Durand has 
done well to have provided such a good 
library for its people for so many years 
and the city of Durand and Pepin coun- 
ty are to be congratulated on having 
joined forces and being ready to serve 
everyone in the city and in the county. 

In the evening F. C. Martin principal 
of the Durand High School, in a brief 
talk pointed out that the Reading Circle 
Board for the State of Wisconsin gets 
out a pamphlet or booklet each year. Mr. 
Martin also pointed out how it benefits 
our city to have our city librarian in 
charge of the high school library part of 
the time. It benefits the pupils by having 
a competent advisor while looking up 
material and also helps materially in 
making book selections. 

Mrs. E. M. Dunlap, the librarian and 
hostess for the occasion, in her gracious 
way, made everyone feel at home. We 
realize that it is due to her that the li- 
brary has been able to accomplish so 
much, 

One of the purposes of the celebration 
was to get people to come to the library 
and see what it had to offer them in 
the way of books and service. 





WHAT BOOK IS MOST IN DEMAND IN YOUR LIBRARY? 


Is the Story of Philosophy the most 
popular book in Wisconsin libraries? The 
staff at Racine unanimously says yes for 
that library. “No novel seems able to 


compete with it.” It leads all non-fiction 
at Beloit, is the outstandingly popular 
book at Kenosha, and is listed among 
the most called for books at Oshkosh. 
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How about the other libraries of the 
state? 

Having an interest in this question of 
popularity, we have been making some 
inquiries around as occasion offered— 
and have discovered several possible ri- 
vals to Will Durant’s much read book. 
The Man Nobody Knows and The Book 
Nobody Knows, are in constant demand 
at Oshkosh; also The Revolt of Modern 
Youth, a demand due partly to the ex- 
pected visit from Judge Lindsey; Mon- 
roe also numbers the two books by Bruce 
Barton among its favorites. Microbe 
Hunters, and Why We Behave Like 
Human Beings, are two popular books in 
towns as far apart as Beloit and Lady- 
smith; Sandburg’s Lincoln is still find- 
ing eager readers in Beloit, Two Rivers 
and Monroe. Mark Sullivan’s Our Times, 
and Browne’s, This Believing World cir- 
culate steadily at Two Rivers. Of her 
much sought after non-fiction Mrs. 
Knight reports that she has been vainly 
trying for weeks to gather in enough 
of them to review for the local paper. 

Beloit has found Haliburton’s Royal 
Road to Romance a favorite, particularly 
with the high school boys. Ladysmith has 
still another candidate—Patten’s Fur 
Bearing Animals. This book, says Miss 
Aten, with Microbe Hunters and Why 
We Behave Like Human Beings, rival 
any work of fiction—adding, “the last 
two we have owned since June and they 
still carry reserves.” 

On novels there is less unanimity of 
opinion. Sorrell & Son is the outstand- 
ingly popular work of fiction at Be- 
loit. Oshkosh reports the following 
as most popular as indicated by re- 
serves: (Arranged in order according 
to number of reserves) American 
Tragedy, Revelry, Black Knight, Sor- 
rel & Son, Helen of Troy, Galahad. 
Plymouth is finding that readers are 
liking Lincoln’s latest story, The Big 
Mogul, and the vogue of Show Boat 
indicates that Edna Ferber’s hold on 
her readers is not waning. In Monroe 
—but Mrs. Kohli’s letter on the matter 
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is worth quoting in full: “It is rather 
hard to put down one or two titles for 
the ‘books that ,have been read con- 
stantly when I could name at least ten 
or more that have been equally pop- 
ular. May I sum it up this way? The 
legion men have been reading—Fix 
Bayonets by Thomason, Chevrons by 
Nason, Beau Geste by Wren, and also 
Beau Sabreur by Wren, and the demand 
has been so steady that none of the above 
are in over night. Others that are 
equally popular are The Prairie Years 
by Sandburg, The Man Nobody Knows 
and The Book Nobody Knows by Bar- 
ton, Darwin by Bradford, Garland’s 
books, especially The Son of the Middle 
Border, have been more popular this 
winter than usual. Three copies of the 
last named are in circulation at present. 
The western book is always in demand. 
I believe that more men are reading 
and asking for Curwood than Grey. 
Vance and Niven are close rivals, as is 
Mulford, while Fletcher mystery stories 
are popular. Terhune is another equally 
popular author especially among the 
older boys. In a Shantung Garden has 
warranted buying two copies and we 
also have two copies of Ruben and Ivy 
Sen. Young girls have enjoyed Juliet is 
Twenty and two copies are in constant 
circulation. We have three copies of The 
Blue Window, and The Understanding 
Heart by Kyne, and a certain group of 
women are reading both of Kathleen 
Norris’ last two books The Black Flem- 
ings and MHildegarde. Morrow’s We 
Must March has been much read this 
winter.” 

That it is not always the newest book 
that is most in demand, this bit of ex- 
perience, from Mrs. Knight of Two 
Rivers, goes to prove: “One book I have 
stressed because it is a ‘go-between’ for 
the Zane Greys and the classic fiction is 
Samuel Hcpkins Adams’ Success. Our 
two copies are never in. Then, I bought 
four copies of the Rittenhouse Oliver 
Twist, two for the juveniles and two for 
the adults. And that old classic is literal- 
ly fought over.” 

What are the other libraries finding 
out? Is there any other town in Wiscon- 
sin where Oliver Twist is fought over? 
What is your most popular book? Is it 
Patten’s Fur Bearing Animals, or Ersk- 


ine’s Galahad? 
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FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 
What Not To Buy 


Many libraries and their readers are 
suffering from having poor material on 
their book shelves. In the March num- 
ber of Maryland Library Notes, publish- 
ed by the Maryland Library Commission, 
there appeared an article on this sub- 
ject by Mrs. Mary E. S. Root, who has 
had long experience in children’s library 
work. Part of this is reprinted below. 


For little children guard against :— 

Buffoonery in picture books. 

Inanity and sameness, as in “dressed-up” 
animal stories. 

Books written with poor English con- 
struction and slang. 

Books in heavy bindings, or of too large 
size, or of too poor paper. 


Books containing pictures or reading 
matter depicting murder, violence, 
fires. 


Books where children do wrong without 
being punished. 
Books of slushy sentimentality. 


For older children do not include :— 

Books written in poor English. 

Books untrue to life. 

Books giving incorrect information, es- 
pecially in geography, history, science 
and invention. 

Books in long series. 

Books containing murder, cruelty, scenes 
of violence and low ideals. 

Books having themes as follows: child a 
problem; child retriever of family for- 
tunes; child a match-maker; child 
runaways; boy runaways getting rich 
quick; childish love affairs; weeping 
sentimental girls; the morbid, the 
melodramatic; over emphasis on rich- 
es; children that are “flip and 
smarty;” emphasis of class feeling; 
whatever you would not wish your 
child to be or do. 


A list of books in series not circulated 
by standardized libraries, compiled by 
Mrs. Mary E. S. Root with a few addi- 


tions by cther good librarians follows. 
Are any of these by chance on your 
shelves? 

Alger, Horatio: 121 titles in print. 


Appleton, Victor: Moving picture, Motion 
picture, and Tom Swift series, 
Bonehill, Ralph pseud. of Edward Strate- 


meyer. 

Breitenbach, Louise Marks: 
series. 

Brooks, Amy: 
girls series. 

Burley: Uncle Sam’s army boys series. 

Burnham, Margaret: Girl aviators’ series. 

Carson, James: Saddle boy series. 

Carter, Herbert: Boy scout series. 

Castlemon, Harry: Frank series and others, 
126 titles. 

Chadwick, Lester: Baseball Joe, Quarterback 
and other series. 

Channon, Frank Ernest: Henley school boy 
and other series. 

Chapman, Allen: Darewell, Railroad, Radio 
boys, Tom Fairfield and other series. 

Cody, Hiram Alfred: Rod of the lone patrol 
and others. 

Crane, Laura Dent: Automobile girls series. 

Crockett, Sherman: Great war series. 

Deering, Fremont B.: Border boys series. 

Drake, Robert C.: Boy allies series. 

Duffield, J. W.: Bert Wilson series. 

Ellis, Edward Sylvester: Launch boys and 
other series. 

Emerson, Alice B.: Ruth Fielding series. 

Finlay, Roger Thompson: Wonder island 
boys series. 

Finley, Martha: Elsie series. 

Fitzhugh, Percy Keese: Tom Slade series. 

Forbes, Graham B.: Boys of Columbia High 
series. 

Forrester, Dexter J.: Bungalow boys series. 

Garis, Howard Roger: Uncle Wiggily series. 

Grayson, Donald: Bob Steele series. 

Hancock, Harrie Irving: Motor boat club, 
Grammar school series. 

Hayes, Claire Wallace: Boy allies series. 

Hemyng, Bracebridge: Jack Harkaway series. 

Henderley, Brooks: Y. M. C. A. boys series. 

Holmes, Mary Jane: 50 titles of fiction. 

Hope, Laura Lee: Bobbsey twins, Moving 
picture girls, Outdoor girls series. 

Kay, Ross: Go ahead boys, Big war series. 

Lawton, Wilbur: Boy aviators, Dreadnaught 
boys, Ocean wireless series. 

Meade, Mrs. Lillie Thomas: 


Hadley Hall 


Dorothy Dainty and Khaki 


104 titles for 


girls. 

Morrison, Gertrude W.: Girls of Central 
High series. 

Optic, Oliver pseud. of William Taylor 


Adams: 140 titles. 
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Patchin, Frank Glines: Battleship boys and 
Pony riders series. 

Patten, Gilbert pseud. of Burt L. Standish: 
68 titles, Lefty series. 

Payson, Howard: Boy scouts series. 

Porter, Horace: Our young aeroplane scouts, 

Ralpson, George Harvey: Boy Scouts series. 

Rockwood, Roy: Dave Dashaway and Speed- 
well series. 

Scott, Florence E.: Paul and Peggy, Morgan 
Oakdale series. 

Sheppard, William Henry Crispin: Rambler 
Club series. 

Speed, Nell: Tucker twins, Carter girls, Molly 
Brown series. 

Standish, Burt L.: Frank Merriwell and Dick 
Merriwell series. 

Standish, Winn pseud of Walter Leon Saw- 
yer: Jack Lorimer series. 

Stratemeyer, Edward: Dave Porter, Rover 
Boys series, 112 titles. 
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Stuart, Gordon pseud. of G. N. Madison: Boy 
Scout series. 

Tomlinson, Paul Green: 
series. 

Trent, Martha: Somewhere series. 

Vandercook, Margaret O’Bannon: 
girls series. 

Victor, Ralph: Boy Scouts, Comrades serles. 

Walton, Frank: Flying machine boys series. 

Winfield, Arthur M. pseud. of E. Stratemey- 
er: Putnam Hall series. 

Young, Clarence: Motor boys series. 


Flag and country 


Campfire 


Banned by some librarians, but not by 


all: 

Alden, Mrs. Isabella pseud. Pansy: 100 tities 
fiction and girls’ books. 

Blanchard, Amy: 70 titles, girls’ books. 

Johnston, A. F.: Little Colonel series. 

Wells, Carolyn: Patty series. 
—Bulletin of the New 

Public Libraries, June, 1926. 


Hampshire 





NOTES FOR 
Edited by 
Poetry at Small Cost 


Popular-priced, attractively made 
pamphlets, each containing a selection of 
the most enduring and most representa- 
tive verse of a famous British poet, com- 
pose the series Augustan books of mod- 
ern poetry; ed by Edward Thompson; 
Stokes 25c each. Authors now repre- 
sented in this series are Hilaire Belloc, 
Robert Bridges, G. K. Chesterton, John 
Keats, Percy Bysshe Shelley, and Rabin- 
dranath Tagore. 

The Pamphlet poets; ed by an advis- 
ory committee consisting of John Er- 
skine, Louis Untermeyer and Joseph 
Anthony; Hughes Mearns, General edi- 
tor; Simon & Schuster, 25e each. This 
series of Pamphlet poets makes available 
the best cf our American poetry in a 
popular-priced series of beautiful  re- 
prints. 

Each pamphlet will consist of the 
most enduring and most representative 
selected verse of one eminent poet. The 
following authors are now ready: Nath- 
alia Crane, Ralph Waldo Emerson, Ed- 





LIBRARIANS 
Agnes King 


gar Allan Poe, Carl Sandburg, Walt 
Whitman, Elinor Wylie. 

Each pamphlet includes a brief bio- 
graphy of the poet, a critical estimate of 


his work, and a complete bibliography. 


Europe and America 


Larger libraries will find very useful 
the 1927 edition of the Europa Year- 
book: an annual survey of economic and 
social conditions; a European directory 
and who’s who in politics, trade, com- 
merce, science, art, and literature. This 
annual survey of European politics, life, 
and culture furnishes the student, states- 
man, journalist, industrialist, and bank- 
er, as well as the general reader with a 
book of reference and a compendium of 
information not elsewhere available.” 
Special sections of interest are: Ameri- 
cans in Europe, and their activities; 
itemized statistics of American invest- 
ments in urope; a directory of distin- 
guished Europeans in all countries; and 
an amplified and annotated European 
bibliography listing all recent books of 
importance. Harper, $5.00. 
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Valuable Little Books at Trifling Cost 


If you cannot call in person at the 
Journal Building lobby, address your re- 
quest for any of these books to the Pub- 
lic Service Bureau, Milwaukee Journal, 
4th & State Sts., Milwaukee. Send 
stamps in payment. 

Wisconsin Birds 

A quick reference book to all Wiscon- 
sin birds. Gives complete descriptions 
and interesting characteristics. Price 10c 
13¢ by mail. 


Wisconsin Wild Flowers 
A quick reference book to Wisconsin 
Wild flowers compiled from material 
prepared by Matt Clohisy of the Mil- 
waukee Journal staff in co-operation 
with the Milwaukee Public Museum. 
Price 10c, 18¢ by mail. 


Better Golf 
Any golfer can improve his game if he 
will read and heed the illustrated in- 
structions in this book by Billy Sixty. 
Price 25c, 30e by mail. 


Photographs That Newspapers Buy 

Your camera can bring you profits as 
well as pleasure. Get this book and 
know how. Price 25c, 30¢ by mail. 


Wisconsin Lakes Directory—Fishing 
Guide 
A tabulated index to all 
Lakes. Price 25c, 30c by mail. 


A Little Book of Everyday Etiquette 

Rules of conduct which everyone 
should know. Written by the chaperon 
and delightfully illustrated. 64 pages. 
Price 25c, 30¢ by mail. 


Picking a Job 
Practical help in selecting the right 
vocation. Price 10c, 18¢ by mail. 


Wisconsin 


Money’s Worth for Money Spent 


“As a librarian, I object to the stan- 
dard price of novels when there are no 
standard novels.” This declaration came 
boldly forth from the new president of 
the American Library Association, Dr. 
George H. Locke, who recently addressed 
the annual meeting of the National Asso- 
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ciation of Book Publishers. “The price,” 
he continued, “is the same for the in- 
ferior as for the superior, which is im- 
possible in other material products. 
There is a very decided waste from our 
standpoint when confronted with twenty 
novels offered us by a publisher of which 
some six only can be used to advantage 
in our work—I mean to the advantage 
of our reading public. 

“The question that naturally arises is, 
why publish the others? If necessary to 
publish to make a list, why not discrim- 
inate and publish some at lower rates? 
They die soon, these bundles of repressed 
emotion, but we are supposed to bury 
them and bear the loss when they die 
prematurely. A library should not be a 
cemetery. 

“Another aspect is the astounding dif- 
ference in price of the various memoirs 
and biographies now flooding the mar 
ket. We think we have gone a long way 
from the ‘padded poets’ of our youth, but 
we have transferred the padding from 
the binding to the contents, and with 
thick paper of doubtful value we have 
padded not only the book but the price. 

“T have said nothing about the padding 
by the author. That is another story 
which the publisher has to pass on, and 
he has a way of doing it successfully if 
he will—to the author. This makes it 
difficult for the very people who ought to 
read these books to possess copies. 

“There certainly must be a way of dis- 
couraging the publication of these dull 
biographies which kill the market for 
things really worth while. This is the 
point of view of a librarian who is anx- 
ious to have as many people as possible 
read as good books as possible. 

“It isn’t a censor of books that have 
been published that is so necessary as a 
censorship of manuscripts which threat- 
en to become books.” 


Magazine Features of Interest to 
Librarians 


The cover of the Saturday Evening 
Post, February 19th, was one of Nor- 
man Rockwell’s powerful drawings show- 
ing a young man deeply absorbed in 
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reading books piled upon a barrel in a 
grocery store. Pictures of Lincoln were 
tacked up on the wall above his head. If 
you did not clip this cover for use as a 
book poster it would be worth while for 
you to secure it and use it with an ex- 
hibit of books for home study. 

The March issue of the American 
Magazine contains three prize-winning 
articles on “My Favorite Character in 
Fiction.” 

May Lamberton Becker’s article in the 
American Girl for March shows “how 
easy it now is to make friends in other 
lands through books, and in this way 
begin early to cultivate the ‘internation- 
al mind’ that will be continually more 
important in the new world.” March is 
the Girl Scouts’ International Month. 

The Peabody Journal of Education 
describes “A Book Exhibit as a Project,” 
which was held by the American Litera- 
ture class at Rockford College, Rockford 
Ill. Rare books were borrowed from 
students and from people in the city of 
Rockford and the exhibit had great edu- 
cational value, in the opinion of the 
faculty. 


A Library Institute that is Different 


The announcement of the Easter 
School of the University of London 
School of Librarianship at Heidelberg 
is one of great interest. The enterprise 
of the modern student librarian in tak- 
ing these educational tours to foreign 
countries is perhaps the most character- 
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istic, as it is the most hopeful, thing 
about him—or her. The great fault of 
past librarianship in this country, as we 
have frequently noted, has been its in- 
sularity; and it meant a great loss to 
the libraries. The way is now easy for 
assistants to know at least a little of 
other people. For example, this Heidel- 
berg School, which will occupy the fort- 
night from the 9th of April, will cost, 
fares, accommodation, meals and en- 
trance fees included, £12, It is there- 
fore within the reach of all but the 
youngest assistants. The time is coming 
when applicants for library appoint- 
ments will be asked to state their knowl- 
edge of foreign countries, and it will be 
all to the good that it should be so. 
—Library World, Feb. 1927. 


Wisconsin Women 


The University Library at Madison 
has for distribution copies of Helen R. 
Olin’s “The Women of a State Univer- 
sity: An Illustration of the Working 
of Coeducation in the Middle West’, a 
work published by G. P. Putnam’s Sons 
of New York City in 1909. This is a 
valuable contribution to the history of 
coeducation, with special reference to 
the University of Wisconsin, by the late 
Mrs. John M. Olin of Madison. Any 
Wisconsin public or school library de- 
siring a copy of this book may obtain 
one without charge by sending a request 
to the Librarian of the University of 
Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 





"ROUND THE CIRCLE 


Send all news items to Editor, "Round the Circle, 
Wisconsin Free Library Commission 


Algoma. The money received from 
the library benefit show held in January 
amounted $31.70. This fund was used for 
purchasing new books of history. 

During February 1732 books were cir- 
culated. 

Appleton. A total expenditure for 
1926 was $15,980.44, of which $3,541.56 


was spent for books. An appropriation of 
$16,500.00 has been. made by the city for 
1927. The annual report published in 
the Appleton Crescent gave an interest- 
ing analysis of the library’s reference 
work for the year, showing a total of 
406 hours spent in searching for mate- 
rial asked for in the adult department. 
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This included only questions which re- 
quired ten minutes or more to answer. 
931 ready reference questions were also 
answered either at the desk or over the 
telephone. 

One third of the population of Apple- 
ton is making use of library privileges. 
The circulation for the year showed an 
increase of 5,920 over the previous year. 
February, 1927, showed a gain of 1,286 
volumes over the same month 1926. The 
reference work for the month included 
28 questions from study clubs, 17 from 
students, and 30 from the general public. 


Barron. The total circulation for 
February was 3,146, and 17 new borrow- 
ers were added during the month. 110 
reference questions were answered. The 
circulation to rural patrons was 46. 
Special service was obtained from the 
Traveling Library Department for six 
patrons whose needs the local collection 
could not supply. 258 patrons used the 
library during the supper hour. 

High commendation for the library 
was given by Miss Susan Grey Akers, 
state library visitor, upon a recent trip. 
Miss Akers discussed suggestions for 
new book purchase and for additions to 
the magazine subscription list with the 
librarian. Miss Akers called particular at- 
tention to the fact that for the past two 
years Barron’s annual circulation has 
been about 17 books per capita. This 
large volume of business is making it de- 
sirable to keep the library open for 
longer hours. The additional opening dur- 
ing the supper hour during the past year 
has been so sucessful that the hours 
from 10 to 12 A. M. are being discussed. 
The book collection and increase in serv- 
ice are taxing the housing facilities to 
the limit, for more space is badly needed. 

Beloit. The activity at the West Side 
branch library has been so great during 
the winter that the library board is con- 
sidering opening it for an additioral day 
beginning in the fall. Additional books 
are being purchased for the branch and 
prepared for use during the summer. 

New Library Bureau steel stacks have 
replaced the old wooden shelving in the 
main library, furnishing 2,170 feet of 
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shelving. The plan also includes install- 
ing stacks in the basement for the ac- 
commodation of the older periodical col- 
lection and reserve material. 

A set of National Encyclopedia of 
American biography has been presented 
to the library by Mrs. Wm. E. Grimsell. 

Blair. Peter Pan, as a benefit movie 
for the library, netted $45. 

Bloomer. A recent report from Mrs. 
Olga Hanson, secretary of the library 
board, shows that the library received $1 
per capita from the city for library pur- 
poses, besides the use of the room in the 
city auditorium. Miss Scott of the Wis- 
consin Library School addressed three 
hundred members of the P. T. A., on ref- 
erence work. 

The Woman’s Club gave an entertain- 
ment and library tea on Washington’s 
birthday for the benefit of the library. 

Boscobel. The city held a Farmers’ 
Day in February under the direction of 
the Kiwanis Club. The Club entertained 
visiting farmers at dinner, and the li- 
brary held open house for the women 
and children during the day. Books were 
discussed, and the little folks entertained 
by picture books. The Boscobel library 
serves the residents of the surrounding 
community very freely. 

School classes in the use of the library 
have been held in the library this win- 
ter. 

Burlington. During January the reg- 
istration files were thoroughly revised. 
An accurate account of active borrowers 
is now 1,216. The circulation of 3,126 
books in January marks the record for 
that month. The circulation of non-fic- 
tion for January amounted to 29% of 
the total. Saturday, March 12, marked 
the largest circulation for a single day in 
the history of the library; 231 books 
were loaned. 

Many desirable books of travel, bio- 
graphy, and outstanding fiction have 
been added to the library, many of them 
made possible by the Rohr and McCum- 
ber endowments. 

The concealed lighting for the display 
windows in the library makes a charm- 
ing effect to passers-by. 
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Clintonville. Saturday, February 15, 
was a banner day for the Finney Public 
Library, when 155 books and 27 maga- 
zines were loaned. 

Mrs. Landon held a story hour for the 
children on Saturday, February 12. 

Cumberland. The winter months have 
seen the passing of two faithful mem- 
bers of the library board, Mrs. H. S. 
Comstock and Mrs. W. G. Miller, both of 
whom have served in their official capac- 
ity since 1912. Mrs. Comstock served as 
vice president and also for a number of 
years as member of the book commit- 
tee. Mrs. Miller served as chairman of 
the book selection committee since 1913. 
She also served as secretary of the li- 
brary board since 1916. These women’s 
interest and influence in all that made 
for culture in the community will long 
be felt. 

During the winter season the pa- 
trons from the surrounding community 
made excellent use of the library when 
the long evenings and snowy weather 
make time for reading. The auditorium 
also was in great demand for meetings 
of various farm organizations. 

Among the collections borrowed from 
the Traveling Library Department 
through the winter were many interest- 
ing biographies and books in Norwegian, 
Swedish, German and Italian. The new 
book purchases of the winter included 
two comprehensive sets for the chil- 
dren’s department, books on_ speech 
making, and excellent editions of old 
classics, particularly of Dickens and 
Cooper. The library picks out maga- 
zine articles which would have a spe- 
cial local appeal, and brings them to the 
attention of the public. 

During the month of January 2,617 
books were circulated, an increase of 
200 over the same month last year. 
During the month of February 2,312 
books, 100 more than during the same 
month last year, were circulated. Fines 
amounting to $6.81 were collected. 

Darlington. The list of additions re- 
ceived from the library includes some 
desirable children’s books. 


De Pere. Two new board members, 
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Rev. F. X. Exler and Mrs. P. S. Kings- 
ton, attended their first meeting of the 
board in March. It was decided to in- 
stall new shelving in the store room 
over the library. 


Durand. An account of the observ- 
ance of the 20th anniversary of the li- 
brary will be found elsewhere in this 
Bulletin. 


Eau Claire. Miss Winans recently ad- 
dressed the Parent—Teachers’ Associa- 
tion of the Eau Claire State Normal, on 
children’s reading. Miss Winans pointed 
out the years of most extensive reading 
in a child’s life, and also indicated how 
a child’s love for poetry may be encour- 
aged. She recommended four lists from 
which the child might well choose his 
reading. 

In addition to its Lenten shelf of 
books which has now become an estab- 
lished custom during the Lenten season, 
this year the public library offered a 
course of talks on religious poetry. 


Fairchild. The library notes were 
dedicated the third week of March to 
the memory of Mrs. Harrison Stearns, a 
member of the library board, who passed 
away March 16, 1927. Mrs. Stearns 
was one of the library’s truest friends. 
Until ill health prevented her, she was 
a frequent caller at the library. She 
loved to linger after all had gone and 
discuss plans for the future. The li- 
brarian could always rely on her help 
at any time. She will be missed by the 
members of the library board and by 
the librarian to whom she was a con- 
stant source of inspiration and comfort. 

The Fairchild Public Library has had 
visitors lately from far and nearby 
towns. Visitors who expressed their ap- 
preciation of the library while waiting 
for their trains. This is as it should be. 
The library welcomes not only its own 
people, but the stranger at the gates, as 
well. 

Mr. F. W. Herbst, the president, has 
given the library a fine copy of the life 
of Abraham Lincoln. 

The weekly notes also listed interest- 
ing new additions. 


aoe 
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Fond du Lac. Religion and philoso- 
phy were included in the books sug- 
gested by Miss Leila Janes, librarian, 
for Lenten reading. 

At present there are 11 distributing 
stations in the city. One more station 
will be established on the north side in 
the near future. Fines collected by the 
library in one year will buy more than 
500 books. 


Ft. Atkinson. Interesting extracts 
from periodicals and worth while books 
make up the weekly notes received from 
Ft. Atkinson. The librarian succeeds in 
finding entertaining quotations from 
well known people which apply to the 
books mentioned. 

The library has been watching with 
interest the Milwaukee Public Library’s 
program for adult education, and while 
it has no such generous bequest to fur- 
ther this work it is making definite ef- 
forts to offer to adults most readable 
and desirable things in printing. 


Galesville. February 1927 showed the 
largest circulation in the history of the 
library, 1,613 volumes, which was 300 
more than in February 1926. 


Green Bay. Cooperating with agen- 
cies conducting the Safety School for 
Foremen of the city, the library has 
made available volumes written by au- 
thorities in their various lines on acci- 
dent prevention and traffic management. 

In connection with National Drama 
Week the library arranged a large dis- 
play of books including the most mod- 
ern plays, reviews of recent productions 
and authoritative volumes on drama 
and dramatists. A well printed list of 
the plays and books on drama and lives 
of actors owned by the library was avail- 
able for distribution. The library co- 
operates closely with the Little Theater 
group, which has been particularly active 
through the winter. 

A remarkably wide and interesting list 
of titles suggested for Lenten reading 
was published in the Green Bay Gazette. 
The Bookman Corner of the Gazette 
continues to be filled by the work of the 
library staff and patrons. 
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Hayward. On February 11 the library 
confetti ball took place, and was a great 
success both socially and financially. A 
net sum of $111.47 was turned over to 
the library. 


Hudson. The circulation for 1926 
was 3,471 more than in 1925. 


Hurley. A total circulation for 1926 
was 14,009, an increase of 3,667 over 
the previous year. 


Independence. Miss Zwinggi of the 
Wisconsin Library School, spent the 
month of March in the library revising 
the records and taking inventory with 
the librarian. During the month in- 
struction was given to workers on the 
Toronto Method of book mending, and 
the group repaired 350 volumes. 


Janesville. Books on health were 
made available for the public in a spe- 
cial collection during Health Week in 
Janesville. 

The spring brought demand for all of 
the nature books which the library could 
assemble. 

The reserve system for the service of 
patrons is being appreciated as it makes 
it possible for the borrowers to be as- 
sured of obtaining the book he wants. 

Mrs. Lydia Kinsley Cates 

Mrs. Cates who has been librarian of 
the Janesville Public Library for the 
past four years died suddenly on April 
11 after an apoplectic stroke. 

Mrs. Cates, who was a member of the 
first class of the University of Wiscon- 
sin Library School, has served in varied 
positions during her library experience, 
including that of cataloger in the Na- 
tional Tax Association Library, and of 
the Physicians’ Library of Chicago; 
also as chief of several branch libraries 
in Detroit, and as War Hospital librarian 
at Forts Sheridan and Riley. 

In 1911 Mrs. Cates served in the 
Janesville Public Library, and in 1923 
was called back as librarian. During 
her years there through her unfailing 
courtesy she endeared herself to the 
hundreds who patronized the library. 

At the last State Library Meeting Mrs. 
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Cates was elected President of the Wis- 
consin Library Association, but she re- 
signed from this position in January. 


Kaukauna. A collection of new Ger- 
man books has recently been received 
from the Traveling Library Department. 


Kenosha. An even dozen of biogra- 
phies of Washington were recently listed 
with annotations in the local press as 
among the material offered for George 
Washington’s birthday. 


La Crosse. An unusual exhibit of 
children’s books appeared recently in 
the window of the Oyen store on Main 
Street. An artistic poster made by the 
art supervisor of the public schools 
called attention to the map of adventure 
which located the setting for many well 
known tales. The books were displayed 
with the map. The library is always 
using some ingenious device to help 
carry the best book to the right child. 


Markesan. Mrs. Alice P. Morris, from 
the Wisconsin Library School spent a 
week at the library assisting Mrs. 
John A. Card in the work of re-classify- 
ing and shelf listing. 

A new dictionary has recently been 
purchased for the library, and adds 
much to the reference resources. The 
equipment of the charging room has 
been wonderfully improved by the pur- 
chase of a new desk, which gives more 
adequate space for library work and 
records. 

The building in which the library is 
housed has been sold and the rent in- 
creased. The board is interested in ac- 
quiring quarters on the ground floor and 
in a central position in the village, 
which will greatly facilitate the service. 

Book lists recently published in the 
paper show an interesting variety of the 
better class of fiction and juveniles. 


Marshfield. An interesting list of spe- 
cial reading matter for Lent was offered 
to the library patrons. 


Mazomanie. The pre-lent benefit given 
for the public library was a decided suc- 
cess. Various card games were en- 
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joyed, and a total of $114 was realized 
for the library. 

Medford. Taylor County grade 
school and the first year high school 
pupils are competing for prizes for bird 
houses offered by the Medford Public Li- 
brary with the aid of the Woman’s Alli- 
ance. The books giving instruction on 
the building of bird houses are available 
at the library. 

Menasha. A total number of books 
issued during February shows 6,276. 

The librarians entertained Miss Ethel 
Fair, Library Visitor, at dinner at the 
Hotel Menasha during her recent visit. 

A collection of the library’s advertis- 
ing cards have been sent to Miss M. Lou- 
ise Hunt, librarian of the Racine Public 
Library, who is collecting publicity ma- 
terial for use at the Toronto American 
Library Association conference in June. 


Menomonee Falls. The library has 
received new furniture, a children’s 
table and chairs, presented by the Jun- 
ior Camp Fire Girls. 

In a recent drive for the library book 
fund, the Woman’s Club received by 
public subscription $228.31. The Ad- 
vancement Association also donated $25 
to the fund, totaling $253.31. New 
books are added each month. 


Merrill. Miss Mary Emogene Hazel- 
tine, Principal of the University of Wis- 
consin Library School, recently visited 
the T. B. Scott Free Public Library and 
the Merrill High School library. Hos- 
pital book service has been inaugurated 
by the library. 

Milwaukee. Library patrons are 
turning from light frothy reading to 
more solid worth while matter, accord- 
ing to Matthew S. Dudgeon, librarian, 
who cited the demands made upon the 
library shelves of 100 best novels. Mr. 
Dudgeon also calls attention to the fact 
that the demand for books on religion, 
philosophy, and science is heavy. 

The library shared recently in a full 
page advertisement in the Milwaukee 
Journal presenting Milwaukee as a cen- 
ter of culture and fine arts. 

A special showing of books dealing 
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with the life and works of Beethoven 
marked the hundredth anniversary of 
his death recently. 

The name of the Oneida Street Branch 
has been changed to that of Wells Street 
Branch. This is partly, because of the 
renaming of the street, and partly in 
honor of a member of the Wells family 
prominently interested in library affairs. 

The Extension Division is offering di- 
plomas in secondary and grade schools 
for the reading of the prescribed num- 
ber of books. 

Milwaukee. First National Bank. 
During the summer session of the Riv- 
erside School of Library Service Miss 
Margaret Reynolds, librarian, will give 
ten lectures on the business library, and 
a talk on fashions in literature, which is 
a survey of recent books. 

Monroe. A story hour for children of 
kindergarten and primary age was held 
on Saturday, February 26, under the 
direction of Miss Byers and Miss Rich- 
mond of the local schools, and Miss 
Genevieve Huff, of the Wisconsin Li- 
brary School. 

Books for the workmen of the Wiscon- 
sin Light and Power Company, and books 
of collateral reading for the advanced 
high school class in geometry have been 
supplied this winter. 

Mount Horeb. A food sale raised $41 
for the Library in March. The cook 
books available in the library were listed 
in the paper. 

There is the possibility of having a 
new community building which would 
include a library room. 

Mukwonago. Plans are being made 
for celebrating the 10th anniversary of 
the opening of the library next August. 

Neenah. A total of 4,791 books cir- 
culated during the month of February. 
175 volumes were placed in school sta- 
tions, 292 books were repaired, 832 peo- 
ple used the reading and _ reference 
rooms. 


Oconomowoc. A new outside sign of 


attractive design has been placed on the 
public library where all may read. 
Oconto County. 


The list of the new 
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books, both fiction and non-fiction, for 
special use in the county appeared re- 
cently in the Oconto Reporter. 


Oshkosh. Miss Grace Latta has been 
appointed reference librarian. 

On February 19, 1,519 books were cir- 
culated in the city, the largest day on 
record. 

Miss Mary Katherine Reely recently 
spoke to the staff on the modern trend 
in writing and on certain important 
groups of recent books. The library is 
stimulating a policy of “reading a book 
a month” among its patrons. 

Patriotic display preceded the exhibit 
of a collection of books for Lenten read- 
ing. 

Osseo. Mrs. D. G. Nelson has been 
appointed librarian to succeed Mrs. Gil- 
pin, who has removed to Kentucky. 


Plymouth. An exhibit of oil paint- 
ings, which was originally shown at the 
Art Institute in Chicago, was brought to 
Plymouth by the Woman’s Club and dis- 
played at the public library for one week 
during February. 

The number of books circulated in 
February was 2,623, a large increase 
over the same month in other years. 


Prescott. The circulation for 1926 
was an increase of 1,794 over that of 
1925. 

The outside of the building was 
painted during the year. 


Racine. An analysis of the work 
which is necessary behind the scenes in 
a library in order to furnish the pa- 
trons with prompt and_ satisfactory 
service was recently made by Miss 
Hunt, librarian, and appeared as a spe- 
cial article in the Racine Journal. 

The largest bequest ever made a pub- 
lic institution in Racine was that made 
by the will of Emily A. Lee, who be- 
queathed $100,000 to the Racine Public 
Library for a permanent endowment, 
the income to be used for the purchase 
of books and equipment. 

Anticipating spring cleaning, the li- 
brary offers books on “Our homes inside 
and out.” 
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Rib Lake. The new village library 
was dedicated on Friday, March 4, with 
fitting ceremony. There were morning, 
afternoon, and evening programs. The 
library was built with village funds, and 
cost approximately $7,000. The main 
part of the building is 26’ x 40’, with a 
librarian’s room in addition measuring 
10’x 14’. Miss Susan Grey Akers, li- 
brary visitor from the Wisconsin Li- 
brary Commission, attended the dedica- 
tion; and the Misses Jane Morgan and 
Margaret Babcock, students from the 
Wisconsin Library School, also were 
present. The program included sketches 
of the history of the library and music 
by local organizations. 

Rice Lake. Books on such _ timely 
topics as China and Lenten reading 
were featured recently by the library. 
Brief notes on an interesting variety of 
new books were also printed in the local 
press. 

Miss Madge Collar, of the University 
of Wisconsin Library School, conducted 
the story hour on Saturday, February 26. 

River Falls. The 1926 circulation 
showed an increase of 1,624 over that 
of 1925. 

Sauk City. A beautiful new magazine 
rack and dictionary stand made after 
library specifications have been added 
to the library equipment. Interesting 
new books of biography and_ science 
have been secured in the Star Dollar 
edition. 

Sharon. The Women’s Club recently 
received word from Henry Brigham, 
donor of the Brigham Memorial Library, 
that he is also presenting the furniture 
and equipment for the library building. 

Sheboygan. Reviewing the record of 
the library for ten years furnishes the 
topic for an editorial in the local pa- 
per. The article recommends the li- 
brary as an institution worthy of finan- 
cial support. 

With the growth of the city it is be- 
lieved that branches should be perma- 
nently established on both the north and 
south sides. The Branch _ established 
last January in the Washington School 
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was an attempt to offer a substitute for 
the former south side branch which had 
to be moved from its building. The 
value of having libraries and reading 
room facilities easily available to the 
youth of the city in face of many com- 
peting amusements was stressed. 

Sparta. The library circulated 46,055 
books last year, a gain of about 2,000 
books over that of 1925. There is a 
noted increase in the circulation of adult 
non-fiction. Among the borrowers there 
are now 570 who live outside the city. 
In addition to these there are a number 
of teachers in rural districts who bor- 
row books for their students. 

Stoughton. Extensive lists of new 
books have recently been offered to the 
patrons. This has been done to make 
up for the decrease of book buying in 
the latter part of last year during the 
interval of change of librarians. 

A variety of books on child training 
was assembled for the use of parents. 
These titles vary from child psychology 
to children’s literature. 

The new Century Study Club was or- 
ganized in April in the library lecture 
room. Thirteen young women are char- 
ter members of the organization, and 
Miss Elsie Bitter is treasurer. 

Sturgeon Bay. There were 
books cireulated during 1926. 

Superior. Non-fiction circulation dur- 
ing February doubled that of fiction cir- 
culation. An increase of 2,922 in cir- 
culation is reported over the same month 
of 1926. Miss Longevin, librarian of 
the east side branch, reports a total 
circulation of 2,725 books during Feb- 
ruary. 

Two Rivers. The circulation for 1926 
was 45,156, a gain of 4,665 over that of 
1925. 

The call for technical books during the 
year has made it necessary to borrow 
from the Traveling Library Department 
every few days books on contracting, 
engineering, lumber estimates, and con- 
tractors’ specifications. Because of lim- 
ited funds during the year it has been 
impossible to purchase such books for the 
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library. It is hoped that during the 
coming year more money for such may 
be available. Also, it will be necessary 
soon to enlarge the reading room in 
which there is only standing room dur- 
ing late afternoons and evenings. 

The work of the reference department 
is difficult to classify, but was heavier 
during last year than any previous year. 

Notable gifts of books have been re- 
ported through the year. The Map of 
Fairy Land has been framed and hung 
low over the fireplace in the children’s 
room. 

In order to find additional book space 
in exceedingly cramped quarters the li- 
brarian has had the bulletin doors re- 
moved from the upper shelves in the 
children’s department, and has extended 
the non-fiction collection around the 
room on these high shelves. This ad- 
justment makes it possible to spread 
the use of the library for adults over 
the entire floor space in the evenings. 

Tomahawk. An artistic sign has been 
hung at the door of the city building 
which Tomahawk has recently made, 
in keeping with the Better Cities survey 
which Tomahawk has recently made, 
and calls appropriate attention to the 
book service in the community. 


Watertown. The library board se- 
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cured Dr. B. R. Baumgardt to deliver a 
travel lecture as one of the several 
speakers presented during the winter to 
the community. 

The library is inaugurating book serv- 
ice in the city hospital. 


Waupun. Many visitors found the 
Beach lecture room at the library an at- 
tractive place during the last week of 
February when 30 representative paint- 
ings of the work of Wisconsin artists 
were on exhibit. A series of one act 
plays, all by Wisconsin authors, was 
read in the Beach lecture room on Fri- 
day evening, February 18. 

Information concerning normal school 
courses and college credits through the 
University Extension courses is fur- 
nished through the library. 


During January 3,506 volumes were 
circulated, more than one for every man, 
woman, and child in the city. This in- 
cludes 105 books loaned to rural bor- 
rowers. 

Lenten reading centering chiefly on 
the various lives of Christ was offered 
to the community before Easter. 


Wisconsin Rapids. National Drama 
Week gave an opportunity for empha- 
sizing the attractive books of plays 
owned by the library. 








“HIDDEN TITLES” 


The supply of reprints of our “hidden titles” story of last summer—“Oberon, 
otherwise Bill”—has been completely exhausted. We regret that we cannot re- 
print to meet the continuing demand but shall be glad to have libraries make use 
of the story in their own printing (with proper credit) if they desire to do so. 
The text is available in the Bulletin for June 1926. 





TWO HUNDRED BEST BOOKS BY AMERICAN AUTHORS 


The list prepared by Miss Harriet C. Long, Chief of the Traveling Library 
Department, was awarded the First Prize of $300 offesed by Scribner’s Magazine 
in the contest sponsored by the General Federation of Women’s Clubs. 

The list has been reprinted by Publishers’ Weekly in the issue for April 30, 
1927. Reprints for distribution may be obtained in quantity from R. R. Bowker 
Company, Publishers’ Weekly, 62 West 45th Street, New York City, at $1.50 per 
hundred. 

The Commission has obtained a small supply of this reprint and will send a 
copy to each public library. 
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A SELECTED LIST OF CURRENT BOOKS 
Edited by Mary Katharine Reely 


Philosophy and Religion 


Can the churches unite. 1927. 230p. 

Century, $1.25. 261 

A symposium to which 18 representatives 

of various creeds contribute. Looks forward 

te a world conference which is to be held in 
Lausanne in the summer of 1927. 


Newton, Joseph Fort, ed. My idea of 
God. 1926. 286p. Little, $2.50. 
231 
A sympcsium to which many distinguished 
men contribute. In its broad inclusiveness 
of creed is like the books of Best sermons 
edited by Dr. Newton. 


Robinson, James Harvey. Humanizing 

of knowledge. 1926. 9383p. Doran, 

$1. 150 

Slightly revised and somewhat cheaper 
edition. 


Sociology 
Beman, Lamar T. States rights (Hand- 
book series) 1926. 362p. Wilson, 
$2.40. 342.73 


The question of states rights vs the exten- 
sion of federal power is here treated as a 
live public question. Presents a brief, bibli- 
ography and affirmative and negative dis- 
cussion. 


Bloomfield, Daniel, comp. Selected arti- 
cles on commercial arbitration. 1927. 
8341p. Wilson, $2.40. 331.1 or 347.4 

Considers methods of settling business dis- 

putes out of court, a subject of growing im- 

portance. Brings together scattered informa- 

tion and provides a valuable bibliography, 


Borden, Richard C. and Busse, Alvin C. 
How to win an argument. 1926. 
166p. Harper, $2. 374 or 808.5 

An unusual little book that should fill a 
useful place. Sets forth principles of argu- 
mentation to be used, not in formal debates, 
but in everyday business dealings. 


Kirby, James P. Selected articles on 
criminal justice. 1926. 3814p. Wil- 
son, $2.40. 343 

Selected articles, with bibliographies on 
various phases of this subject, such as Juve- 
nile court, Police, Jails, Jury, Criminal courts, 
ete. 

See Booklist 23:255 Mar. ’27. 


Lowth, Frank J. Everyday problems of 
the country teacher. 1926. 5638p. 


Macmillan, $2. 371 or 379.17 

A book that every rural teacher will find 

helpful. Deals with the everyday problems 

in a sympathetic way, and is inspirational 

as well as practical. Well illustrated, with 

review questions and exercises, reading lists 
and suggestions for special programs, etc. 


Ripley, William Z. Main street and Wall 
street. 1927. 359p. Little, $2. 332 
Appearing first in the Atlantic Monthly, 
the series of articles that make up this book 
created a sensation in financial circles. The 
intelligent investor will want to know what 
it was all about and will follow with inter- 
est Professor Ripley’s analysis of the prac- 
tices of big corporations. For medium and 
large libraries. 


Wilson, Della F. Primary industrial 
arts. 1926. 194p. illus. Manual 
arts press, $2. 372.5 


Miss Wilson, assistant professor in the de- 
partment of industrial education, University 
of Wisconsin, has prepared a book that will 
be found especially useful by untrained 
teachers. Has chapters on paper construc- 
tion, clay modeling, pottery, textiles, bas- 
ketry, etc. The many excellent illustrations 
more than double its value for the teacher. 


Science and Useful Arts 


Brunner, Edmund de S. and others. 
American agricultural villages. 1926. 
3826p. Doran, $3.50. 630.1 


A first book in its field, based on extensive 
and thorough going research over the whole 
country. By an agricultural village is meant 
one ranging between 250 and 2500 in popu- 
lation located in a strictly farming area and 
acting as a service station for the surround- 
ing country. The Wisconsin towns studied 
were Barron, Medford, Arcadia, Waupaca, 
Fennimore, Mt. Horeb and Elkhorn. Largely 
statistical and so for student rather than 
general reader. 


Collins, A. Frederick. Bird’s eye view 
of invention. 1926. 314p. illus. 
Crowell, $2. 608 


Covers a wide field, beginning with units 
of measurement, covers the invention of tools, 
the development of transportation, of paper 
and printing the textile industry, etc. Be- 
cause of its inclusiveness a good small li- 
brary book. 

See Booklist 27:257 Mar. ’27. 
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Cotterall, Bonnie and Donnie. Tum- 
bling, pyramid building and stunts 
for girls and women. 1926. 1438p. 
illus. Barnes, $1.60. 613.71 

Suggests a new gymnastic activity for 
girls. Well illustrated with both photographs 
and sketches and will offer many suggestions 
for the instructor. 


Harrow, Benjamin. The romance of the 
atom. 1927. 162p. illus. Boni & 
Liveright, $1.50. 541.2 

A fascinating story. Useful with high 
school students or general readers. Pre- 
sented less dramatically than Microbe hunt- 
ers but no less interesting. By the author 
of Eminent chemists of our time. 


Shapley, Harlow. Starlight. 1926. 143p. 

illus. Doran, $1. 520 

A presentation of the main facts of as- 

tronomy in fairly popular form. Issued in 

The humanizing of knowledge series, a se- 

ries planned to meet the demand of James 
Harvey Robinson in his book of that title. 


Wood, Thomas D. and _ Hendricksen, 
Ethel M. Ventilation and health. 
1926. 210p. Appleton, $1.50. 697 

Discusses ventilation in its relation to 
schools, homes, factories and stcres. Is one 
of the best books on the subject, conform- 
ing to the standards of this excellent se- 
ries of popular health books. 


Fine Arts 


Collins, A. Frederick. The amateur en- 
tertainer. 1926. 201p. illus. Ap- 
pleton, $2. 791 

Simple directions for making marionettes 
and giving a marionette show constitute one 


of the chapters of this book. Others are 
concerned with paper magic, the crayon 
artist, juggling, ventriloquism, conjuring, 


shadowgraphs, ete. Good for the small li- 
brary that has little material on these sub- 
jects. 


Crafton, Allen and Royer, Jessica. The 
process of play production. 1926. 
3814p. Crofts, $2.25. 792 


Dean, Alexander. Little theatre organ- 
ization and management. 1926. 3338p. 
Appleton, $2.50. 792 
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Smith, Milton M. The book of play pro- 
duction for little theaters, schools 
and colleges. 1926. 253p. Apple- 
ton, $3. 792 

Each of these books has something to of- 
fer the amateur. The book by Mr. Dean is 
perhaps the most thorough treatment we 
have had of the problems of organization 
and management. The one by Smith touches 
lightly on these problems and devotes itself 
to the actual production of the play, with 
especially strong chapters on scenery, light- 
ing and costuming. The third book, by two 
authors connected with the University of 

Kansas, shows more appreciation than the 

other two of the situation to be met in small 

towns. Has a good chapter for the actor. 


Key, Pierre, comp. Pierre Key’s music 
year book, 1926-27. 1926. 519p. 
illus. Pierre Key, $2.75; to librar- 
ies, $2.25. 780 

Not complete but in spite of omissions 

will be valuable as a reference work. Among 
its features are summaries of the musical 
season in various European countries, South 
America and the United States, with direc- 
tories of musical organizations. Also di- 
rectori¢s, with addresses, of singers, instru- 
mentalists, conductors, accompanists, etc., in 
the United States, also of music dealers and 
managers. A large section devoted to paid 
advertising offers biographical and other use- 
ful information. 


Langmack, Holger Christian. Football 
conditioning. 1926. 48p. _ illus. 
Barnes, $1.50. 797 


Outlines a system of exercises for football 
players, worked out in answer to a request 
from Knute Rockne, Notre Dame coach. 

See Booklist 23:261 Mar. ’27. 


Lynch, Bohun. 
1927. 126p. 


A history of caricature. 
illus. Little, $6.50. 
741 


Has valuable chapters on caricature in the 
middle ages, and in the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth centuries. The present time is treated 
in chapters on Max Beerbohm and on cari- 
eature in England today with a brief note 
on America. Not a complete history but 
useful for larger libraries. Twenty plates 
are grouped at the end. 


Newcomb, Rexford. The Spanish house 
for America. 1927. 164p. illus. 
Lippincott, $3.50. 728 


Considers the adaptation of Spanish styles 
to American conditions, taking into account 
furnishing as well as design, with a chap- 
ter on patios and gardens. 
well illustrated. 


Exceptionally 
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Robie, Virginia. The quest of the quaint. 

1927. illus. Little, $3. 749 

A new edition somewhat revised. ‘Touches 

on a wide variety of subjects, silhouettes, 

valentines, clocks, furniture, china, prints, 

glass, and others, and might be added to any 
collection that hasn’t the first edition. 


Spafford, Justin and Esty, Lucien. Ask 
me another! The question book. 
1927. 192p. Viking press, $1.60. 

793 

Here is entertainment and mental stimu- 
lation for every one. A series of informa- 
tion tests, of 50 questions each, with answers 
at the back of the book. Thirty are gen- 
eral tests, the others are on special subjects. 

Introduction by Robert Benchley. 


Literature 
Cox, Sidney and Freeman, Edmund, 
comps. Prose preferences. 1926. 
390p. Harper, $2. 808.8 


Two college teachers have brought to- 
gether a selection from modern prose writ- 
ing that has pleased their personal tastes 
and proved itself useful in the class room. 
The selections are in most cases complete, 
including short stories as well as essays and 
other forms of writing and it is a book many 
readers will want to take home for leisure 
reading. The little introductory critical 
sketches are a delight. 


T. The Copeland 
1687p. Scribner, $10. 
820.8 
A voluminous anthology of prose and 
poetry, made up of selections that Professor 
Copeland of Harvard has read to his classes 
and other groups during more than thirty 
years of teaching and lecturing. Its use- 
fulness in a library remains to be proved 
but it is well indexed and should be a use- 
ful source to which to turn for either indi- 
vidual selections or for examples of the work 
of English and American authors. 


Copeland, Charles 
reader. 1926. 


H. An outline of 
contemporary drama. 1927. 299p. 
Houghton, $2. 809.2 

A rapid survey of contemporary drama in 

England, the continent and America, going 

back to the beginning of the nineteenth cen- 

tury for foundations. Each chapter is fol- 
lowed by “Books for reference” and there is 

a summary of plays by countries at the 

close, with a good index. Should be very 

useful for club work. 


Dickinson, Thomas 
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Howard, Sidney. The silver cord. (The- 
atre Guild) 1926. 204p. Scribner, 
$1. 812 or 822 
A tragi-comedy of an extremely selfish 
mother and her two sons, whom she has 
brought up solely as a delight and comfort 
to herself. When the play opens, the elder 
son is just bringing home his wife, whom 
he has met and married abroad. The mother 
jealously at once sets about to estrange 
him from Christina, his wife, as she has al- 
ready begun to do with her younger son and 
his fiancé. She succeeds in the latter, but 
Christina, a strong character, repulses her 
and leaves with her husband. 


Marks, 
cuckoo. 


Jeannette. The merry merry 
1927. 226p. Appleton, $2. 
812 or 822 
These Welsh plays are not new to little 
theater groups. Act well and are interesting 
to read. In addition to the title play in- 
cludes: The deacon’s hat, Welsh honeymoon, 
A tress of hair, Love letters, Steppin’ west- 
ward, Look to the end. 


Millay, Edna St. Vincent. The king’s 


henchman. 1927. 132p. Harper, $2. 
812 or 822 
Written as a libretto for an opera, but 


makes a good reading play, with many beau- 
tiful lines. Tells a story of Saxon England, 
and the language in which it is written is 
fittingly composed almost wholly of Anglo- 
Saxon derivatives, with few or no Latin or 
French intrusions, 


Strong, Austin. The drums of Oude and 
other one-act plays. 90p. Apple- 
ton, $1.50. 812 or 822 

The title play, an incident of the Sepoy 
rebellion in India, has been a very success- 
ful acting play. The second, The little 
father of the wilderness, depicting the re- 
turn of a Jesuit missionary to Versailles, 
might be suitable for a historic celebration 

in certain Wisconsin towns. The third is a 

pantomime. 

See Booklist 23:265 Mar. '27. 


History and Travel 


Appel, Joseph H. A world cruise log. 
1926. 323p. illus. Harper, $3.50. 
910.4 
A pleasant, if not very weighty, record of 
@ round-the-world cruise. Will interest 
those who have taken or are planning to 
take such a tour. 
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Beebe, William. Pheasant jungles. 1927. 


248p. illus. Putnam, $3. 915 
One of Dr. Beebe’s first expeditions as di- 
rector of the department of tropical re- 
search of the New York Zoological society 
took him to the Far East—Ceylon, Burma, 
the Himalayas and Borneo—to make a study 
of tropical pheasants. The scientific results 
of his studies were published in a mono- 
graph. This book deals with the human 
and personal elements. A delightful book 
with beautiful illustrations. 


Belloc, Hilaire. Miniatures of French 
history. 1926. 299p. Harper, $3.50. 
944 
Readers who do not care for sustained 
historical writing may find these miniature 
sketches refreshing. And since a chrono- 
logical order is followed they may find them- 
selves at the end with a rather clear idea 
of the course of French history. 


Chester, Georgia Grant. Travel in Eur- 
ope made easy. 1927. 288p. Dodd, 
$2.50. 914 

A useful sort of guide consisting almost 
wholly of itineraries telling what to see each 
day and now to get from place to place. 

Supplementary material on foreign money, 

brief historical outlines, recommended books, 

ete. 


Ellis, William T. Bible lands to-day. 
1927. 460p. Appleton, $3. 915.69 


Other records of Biblical pilgrimage limit 
themselves largely to the Holy Land. This 
book is unique in that it encompasses the 
entire geography of both Old and New Testa- 
ments. The author claims to have been the 
first person to attempt to cover in one jour- 
ney all of the scenes of Biblical history. 
An interesting addition to books of travel. 
End maps show the route. 


Gowen, Herbert H. and Hall, J. W. An 
outline history of China. 1926. 542p. 
Appleton, $4. 951 

A comprehensive survey from 3000 B. C. 
to the winter of 1925-26. Should be useful 
in any library at the present time. 

See Booklist 23:167 Jan. ’27. 


Hornby, Lester. Balkan sketches. 1927. 
223p. illus. Little, $5. 914.96 
Text, pictures and typography and bind- 
ing unite to make this a delightful book. 
Subtitled “An artist’s wanderings in the 


kingdom of the Serbs’. 
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Parker, Cornelia Stratton. More ports, 
more happy places. 1926. 287p. 
illus. Boni & Liveright, $3.50. 914 

Mrs. Parker continues the adventures of 

herself and her three children in Europe, 
bringing the children home at the end of a 
five years’ stay. Written in vivacious style 
with a wealth of personal details which 
some readers may find annoying. Has chap- 
ters on the League of nations assembly and 
the International labor conference. 


Van de Water, Frederic F. The family 
flivers to Frisco. 1926. 247p. Ap- 
pleton, $2. 917.3 


The refreshingly human story of the ex- 
periences of a New York family of three 
on a motor trip across the continent. A 
book all motor campers will enjoy. 


Benson, A. C. The diaries of Arthur 
Christopher Benson. 1926. 320p. 
Longmans, $7.50. 921 


Extracts from his voluminous diaries sym- 
pathetically edited by Percy Lubbock. Of 
interest to any of the readers of his books, 
but at the price limited to larger libraries. 


Johnson, R. Brimley. Fanny Burney and 


the Burneys. 1926. 405p. illus. 
Stokes, $5. 920 


Additions to existing Burney material. 
Not a complete biography. Needed in larger 
libraries only. 

See Booklist 23:269 Mar. '27. 


Morris, Lloyd. The rebellious Puritan: 
portrait of Mr. Hawthorne. 1927. 
3869p. illus. Harcourt, $4. 921 

This sympathetic interpretation will fill 
the need for a biography of Hawthorne from 

a modern viewpoint. A thoughtfully con- 

ceived and well balanced biography giving 

a picture of Hawthorne’s youth, his literary 

ambitions, his happy marriage and his friend- 

ships. 


Who’s who among North American au- 
thors. 1925. 472p. Golden Syndi- 
cate pub. Los Angeles, $5. 

920 or 810 
The inclusions and omissions are curious, 

a surprising number of well known names 

being absent. On the other hand the inclu- 

sion of many lesser writers gives it a spe- 
cial value as a supplement to Who’s Who in 

America and other works. The section on 

magazine and press writers will also be 

useful. 
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Fiction 


By American Authors 


Lewis, Sinclair. Elmer Gantry. 1927. 
432p. Harcourt, $2.50. 
A story of religious charlatanry. Follows 


the same pattern as Arrowsmith, taking its 
central character through various types of 
experience in college, theological seminary 
and the ministry. But Elmer Gantry is 
never anything but a sham, a cad, and a 


libertine. Decidedly not for small libraries. 
Lincoln, Joseph C. The big mogul. 
1926. 176p. Appleton, $2. 


A characteristic Lincoln story. The cen- 
tral character is the local magnate in a 
Cape Cod village. 

See Booklist 23:176 Jan. ’27. 


Markey, Morris. The band plays Dixie. 
1927. 375p. Harcourt, $2. 

An unusual novel, a story of the civil war 
written by a young New York newspaper 
man. Two Canadians, cousins, bent on ad- 
venture, join the union army. They are cap- 
tured in their first engagement and kept as 
prisoners in Richmond. From their barred 
window they catch glimpses of a beautiful 
young girl in her garden. They fall in love 
with her and their friendship turns to en- 
mity. Very well written, with realistic 
treatment of the war. 


Morrow, Honoré Willsie. Forever free. 
1927. 405p. Morrow, $2.50. 

A novel covering the first two years of 
Lincoln’s administration and ending with the 
of the Emancipation Proclamation. 
are the central characters of 


signing 
The Lincolns 


the story and the struggle in Washington 
between slavery and antislavery forces is 
the theme. 
Ritchie, Robert W. Deep furrows. 1927. 
324p. Crowell, $2. 
Story of a New York newspaper man, 
breaking under the strain, losing his job 


and his courage and then finding regenera- 
tion on a California ranch. Will help meet 
the smal! library demand for “good stories.” 


Sedgwick, Anne Douglas. The old coun- 
tess. 1927. 3873p. Houghton, $2.50. 

An English artist and his wife find them- 
selves intimately involved in the life of the 
strange, rather terrifying old countess whose 
portrait Graham has wished to paint. These 
three, with the beautiful protegeé of the 
countess, are the characters in an intense 
drama. The artist falls in love with the 
French girl, and the countess, an old woman 
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for whom sex has not lost its lure, plays a 
curious part in the affair. Beautifully writ- 
ten, but not for the small library. 


Tarkington, Booth. The plutocrat. 1927. 
5438p. Doubleday, $2. 

A picture of the American business man 
on a vacation. For the most part, Earl 
Tinker is seen through the unsympathetic 
eyes of a snobbish young New York play- 
wright, but in the end even Laurence Ogle 
comes to take a somewhat different view of 
the “barbarian”. 


Taylor, Ellen DuPois. One Crystal and 
a mother. 1927. 325p. Harper, $2. 


An example of the new technique in fic- 
tion writing—its subject matter the sensa- 
tional cases that come within the experience 
of a girl reporter on a Chicago newspaper. 
Not for readers who still demand a good old 
fashioned “story” but skillfully done and 
will meet the demands of the more sophisti- 
cated. 


White, Nelia Gardner. Jen Culliton. 
1927. 25l1p. Appleton, $2. 

Character study of a farm woman of hard 
life and sterling worth. In a series of epi- 
sodes her wide-spread influence on children, 
grandchildren and neighbors is shown. In 
spirit something like the stories of Bess 
Streeter Aldrich and will please the same 
readers. 


The English scene 


Deeping, Warwick. Doomsday. 1927. 
367p. Knopf, $2.50. 

The story of a young girl who, though 

genuinely in love with a fine man, cannot 


face the prospect of the hard life marriage 
with him will offer her, so runs away, mar- 
ries for wealth and ease and comes to see 
her folly. A good story, well told, but lacks 
the elements of popularity that have made 
Sorrell and son so widely read. Has one or 


two incidents to which some readers may 
object. 
Freeman, Kathleen. Martin Hanner. 


1926. 328p. Harcourt, $2.50. 

A professor in an English coeducational 
university is the central figure in this novel. 
A quiet, well written story with enough of 
plot and character interest to hold the reader. 
Massie, Alice. Unresting year. 1927. 

312p. Holt, $2. 

A novel of rare charm. Her great-grand- 
children, looking at Martha, think how stupid 
her life has been. “She never lived, poor 
dear.”” And then the story cuts back to the 
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gay, passionate, heart breaking period of 
Martha’s youth. Worth a special recom- 
mendation, 


Murray, Rosalind. The happy tree. 1927. 
3841p. Harcourt, $2.50. 

The quiet simplicity and the unaffected 
narrative style of this novel will endear it 
to many readers. On the eve of her for- 
tieth birthday a woman sits down to review 
her life, lingering lovingly over the period 
of her happy childhood and telling without 
bitterness of her prosaic marriage and the 
loss in the war of the one love of her life. 


Vaughan, Hilda. Here are lovers. 1926. 


3845p. Harper, $2. 
There are two pairs of lovers in this story 
of the Welsh peasantry, one pair doomed to 
tragedy from the beginning by the rigid dis- 


tinction of class that divides them. Well 

told—a novel for the discriminating. 
Historical and romantic 

Begouen, Max. Bison of clay. 1926. 


252p. Longmans, $2. 

A Frenchman has written a story about 
those primitive people of the south of France 
who left their records in the form of paint- 
ings on the cavern walls. For any mature 
reader with an interest in anthropology. 


Bennett, A. H. The prince’s love affair. 
1926. 287p. Longmans, $2. 

An historical romance centering around 
George IV and Mrs. Fitzherbert, who be- 
came his morganatic wife. Narrated by a 
young gallant who resembles the prince suf- 
ficiently to be mistaken for him and whose 
smooth running love story is a _ pleasant 
contrast to the pathos of the main theme. 
A good tale of its kind. 

Bill, Alfred H. Highroads of peril. 
1926. 322p. illus. Little, $2. 

A well written adventure story of the 
time of Napoleon. By the author of The 
clutch of the Corsican. 

Clay, Robert. A chequer-board. 1927. 
295p. Lippincott, $2. 

A really stirring tale of piracy with a 
heroine who is something more than a figure 
head. Begins with a modern setting and 
then reverts to the past, with a return to 
modern times again at the end. 


Drake, H. B. The schooner California. 
n.d. 318p. Harper, $2. 


A well written adventure story of the 


days when ships went round the Horn on 
the way to California, 
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Adventure and mystery 


Ames, Joseph B. The stranger from 


Cheyenne. 1927. 354p. Century, $2. 

A barmaid is a rare figure in American 

fiction, but pretty Nance Austin of the 

Broken Dollar Saloon is the heroine of this 

western novel. The hero is something of a 

man of mystery but, in spite of appearances, 
he justifies Nance’s faith in him. 


Bindloss, Harold. The broken trail. 
1926. 314p. Stokes, $2. 

In plot very similar to the author’s other 
stories—mingled English and Canadian 
themes, an innocent man accused, loyalty 
put to the test. A good workmanlike, if 
somewhat uninspired, story. 


Connington, J. J. The Dangerfield talis- 
man. 1927. 267p. Little, $2. 
Mystery story revolving around an an- 
cient golden armlet which, though more than 
once stolen, always returns to its owner. 


Dunn, J. Allan. The odyssey of Boru. 
1926. 195p. Dodd, $2. 

A good dog story. Something like The 
Call of the wild in its theme—the story of a 
dog that escapes from a circus and runs 
wild in the Montana foothills with a wolf 
for mate—but with enough individuality to 
escape any charge of imitation. 


Gordon, Homer King. Code of men. 
1926. 341p. Crowell, $2. 

A satisfactory western story, its plot 
concerned with water rights and the threat- 
ened ruination of the hero’s ranch by a 
dishonest promotion scheme. 


Grimshaw, Beatrice. The wreck of the 
Redwing. 1926. 318p. Holt, $2. 

A thrilling adventure story of the south 
seas with a generous measure of romance. 
Should go well almost anywhere. 
Lynde, Francis. The tenderfoots. 1926. 

334p. Scribner, $2. 

The title may or may not be good Eng- 
lish, but the story itself is a well written 
tale of the west in the seventies. The hero 
is a young New Englander who comes west 
on other business and succumbs to the pros- 
pecting fever. 


Oskison, John M. Black Jack Davy. 
1926. 312p. Appleton, $2. 

A good story of the lawless days when 
Oklahoma was still Indian Territory by an 
author who knew the time and the region. 
The character of the young hero is well 
drawn. 
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Williams, Valentine. The key man. 
1926. 294p. Houghton, $2. 
A good mystery story—on the order of 
The man with the club-foot. The Spanish 
setting is well done. 


Short Stories 


Asquith, Cynthia, ed. The ghost book. 
1927. 3827p. Scribner, $2. 

A collection of modern ghost stories by a 
group of English writers, including Hugh 
Walpole, Clemence Dane, May Sinclair, Wal- 
ter de la Mare, Arthur Machen and Mary 
Webb. 


Aumonier, Stacy. The 
1926. 300p. Holt, $2. 


Short stories by a clever craftsman who is 
not afraid of sentiment. 


baby grand. 


Bercovici, Konrad. Singing winds. 1926. 
315p. Doubleday, $2. 

Twelve short stories of gipsy life, vivid 
and picturesque. Several of them have ap- 
peared in the volumes of O’Brien’s Best 
short stories. 


Children’s Books 
Collett, Glenna. Golf for young play- 
ers. 1926. 115p. illus. Little, $1.50. 
796 


Some libraries may want to add this to 
the shelf of books on sports for young 
people. Pleasantly written, with some per- 
sonal detail as well as helpful information. 

See Booklist 23:136 Dec. ’26. 


Cross, Donzella. 
and boys. 


Music stories for girls 
1926. 156p. Ginn, 80c. 
780 


These are the stories of well known mu- 
sical selections—the fairy tales, legends and 
myths of many lands which have appealed 
to musicians as good stories to set to music. 
Has an index to the musical selections that 
accompany the stories and a pronouncing 
vocabulary. 


Farjeon, Eleanor. Mighty men. 1926. 
214p. illus. Appleton, 96c. 909 
An interesting introductory book to his- 
tory, giving legend and fact together in the 
effort to arouse a desire for further reading. 
In two parts From Achilles to Julius Caesar; 
From Beowulf to William the conqueror— 
formerly published separately. 


Minchin, Nydia E. The jester’s purse. 
1926. 203p. Harcourt, $1.50. 
812.8 or 822.8 


An interesting collection of plays which 
would be good for reading or acting by older 
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boys and girls. The title play and several 
of the others are historical. One is a play 
of the Zuni Indians of the southwest. 


Norwood, Edwin P. Other side of the 
circus. 1926. 276p. illus. Double- 
day, $1.50. 791 

An interesting and true account of a 
boy’s day with a circus from the time they 

“wake ’em up” until the last wagon rumbles 

away. Gives accurate information about 

clowns, acrobats, strange animals, manage- 
ment and other phases of circus life. Well 
illustrated. The author is publicity man for 

Ringling’s. 


Singmaster, Elsie. The book of the Con- 
stitution. 1926. 1388p. Doran, $1.50. 
342 
A readable account giving the history of 
the constitution and explaining its content. 
For children 10-12. 
See Booklist 22:426 Jul. ’26. 


Stuart, Dorothy M. The boy through 
the ages. n.d. 288p. illus. Doran, 
$3. 909 
An excellent comparative history of boys 
from earliest times to the later part of the 
nineteenth century. Short biographical nar- 
ratives are woven into the account and there 
are interesting descriptions of the daily life 
of the boys, the games they played, the 
clothes they wore, and so on. Illustrations 
are gathered from museums, manuscripts 
and other sources. Useful with history and 
social science classes. 


Van Metre, T. W. Trains, tracks and 
travel. 1926. 256p. illus. Sim- 
mons—Boardman, $3.50. 656 

A fascinating book about railroads, useful 

with children from ten years up. Fully il- 

lustrated. Valuable for either reading or 

reference. 


Good stories 
Abbott, Jane. Martha the _ seventh. 


1926. 288p. illus. Lippincott, $1.75. 
Fifteen year old Martha, being the seventh 
child of a seventh child, might be expected 
to have “power like witches,” and her at- 
tempts to try it out, her friendship with 
Willa, who lives in a gipsy caravan, and 
other events bringing sorrow and happiness 
to the Bradshaw family, make this an in- 
teresting story fe: older girls. 
Ashmun, Margaret. Brenda stays at 


home. 1926. 274p. Macmillan, $2. 
Instead of going away to college Brenda 
spends a year with her family and finds it 
altogether worth while. Excellent for older 
girls. 
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Bridgman, Ethel Comstock. A year at 
Miss Austin’s. 1926. 252p. Cen- 
tury, $1.75. 

A rather good boarding school story with 
more spirit and less snobbery than usual. 

Reads like a first book. 


Burton, Charles P. Treasure hunters of 
Bobs hill. 1926. 286p. Holt, $1.75. 
These boys seem never to grow any older 
and go on from one adventure to another. 
This story takes them to Minnesota and there 
is a good deal of information about the 
mines on the iron range. 


Cather, Katherine D. Castle of the 
Hawk. 1926. 228p. Century, $1.75. 


Gives good local settings in a Swiss village 
in the days of the guilds. Children would 
read it following Heidi, although it is not 
literary enough to become a classic. 


Daniel, Hawthorne. The gauntlet of 
Dunmore. 1926. 252p. illus. Mac- 
millan, $1.75. 

An interesting, well told story of medieval 
life, giving the atmosphere of the times 
very vividly. 


Irwin, Violet and Stefansson, V. Moun- 
tain of jade. 1926. 236p. Macmil- 
lan, $1.75. 

Adventure and mystery in the Arctic. 
Will interest older boys and men. Kak, the 
Eskimo, and a young Englishman hunt for 
the latter’s father who had disappeared in 
the mountains. Has episodes similar to 
Stenfansson’s experiences in Hunters of the 
Great North. 


Mawhinney, Thomas A. H. English oak 
and Spanish gold. 1926. 315p. il- 


lus. Penn, $1.75. 
A lively swash-buckling story imitating 
Stevenson. Fairly well written, with sus- 


tained interest. May be used to supplement 
the best older books of this type. 


Perkins, Lucy Fitch. American twins 
of the Revolution. 1926. 208p. il- 
lus. Houghton, $1.75. 

Tells of how a boy and gir] aid the Ameri- 
can soldiers in the Revolution. 
See Booklist 23:138 Dec. ’26. 


Inexpensive Reprints 


American Home Classics. Sears. 35c. 


When inexpensive copies for duplication 
are desired this series offers a good selection 
from the standard works. 
good value for the money. 


Binding affords 
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Appleton’s modern literature series. 
Appleton, $1. 

A series of reprints similar to the Modern 

Readers library. Edited with notes for 


schools. Titles issued and forthcoming: 


Bullen. Cruise of the Cachelot. 
Crane. Red badge of courage. 
Hough. The covered wagon. 
Parker. Seats of the mighty. 


French’s Standard Library edition. 
75e. 

Where the reading of plays is popular or 
where there is demand for recent stage suc- 
cesses in printed form, the librarian should 
bear this useful series in mind. Among the 
good plays available are: 

Barry. In a garden. 

Broadhurst. Evangeline. 

Browne. The bad man. 

Connors. Applesauce. 

Davis. The detour. 

De Forest. Erstwhile Susan. 

Ellis. Mary Jane’s Pa. 

Goodrich. So this is London. 

Hoffman. Welcome stranger. 

Kirkpatrick. Charm. 

Lonsdale. Aren’t we all. 

Middleton. Masks and other one act plays. 

Pollock. The fool. 


pa., 


Galsworthy, John. 
ner, $1.25. 
Additional titles issued: 
Beyond. 
The dark flower. 
The Freelands. 
Saint’s Progress. 


Grove edition. Scrib- 


International Library. McKay, $1.25. 
Offers an opportunity to add titles of trans- 


lated fiction at a reasonable price. Those 
most recently issued are: 
Chekhov. The grasshopper and_ other 
stories. 





The shooting party. 
Maupassant. Selected tales. 

Milan. The undying race. (A family saga 
—covering the period 500 B. C. to the 
Christian era. By a living French 
writer.) 


Star dollar books. 
$1. 


Among the titles offered in a reprint edi- 
tion in this series are: 

Akeley. In Carkest Africa. 

Beebe. Edge of the jungle. 

Benchley. Love conquers all. 

Blanchan. Bird neighbors. 

Caldwell & Slosson. Science remaking the 

world. 

Fabre. The mason bees. 

Paine. Short life of Mark Twain. 

Tumulty. Woodrow Wilson. 

Werner. Barnum. 


Garden City pub. co., 








